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the Alumni of the College of St. Francis Xavier, of 

Cincinnati, at the Hotel Sinton, April 19, 1928 
Y first mental experience upon the receipt of the in- 
vitation of your committee to join with you tonight 
on the occasion of your festivity was one of appreciation 
that the sons of one American institution of learning, con- 
ducted by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, should 
speak out to a sister school, with the same foundation and 
direction, and ask one of its sons to discuss, however im- 
perfectly, the teachers and the teachings with whom we 
are mutually familiar. That sense of appreciation is in no 
degree diminished by the kindly welcome by which your 
toastmaster has made my school and myself your debtors 
in still greater degree. 


THE JESUITS OF CINCINNATI AND DETROIT 


On second thought, it is not strange that there should 
be much comity of interest between this College of St. 
Francis Xaxier in Cincinnati and our University in De- 
troit. We have a common ancestor in that earlier school 
established at Bardstown, on one of those turnpiked high- 
ways of Kentucky that represented the perfection of trans- 
portation in its day; to whose settlers the hundreds of 
passing travelers gave high hopes of cities and towns to 
be founded along its route and grow in importance and 
opulence, in a roseate future; and to whom that future, 
once arrived, brought disappointment born of other and 
newer highways traversed by the iron horse. So Bards- 
town gave way as a seat of learning to other centers, 
among them Cincinnati; its teachers were dispersed unto 
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other schools, and its treasures, such as they were, dis- 
tributed to other places where they might be useful. Its 
library, important for its time—went, some of it to St. 
Louis University, some more of it to your own college, 
and the remaining fraction constituted in my own day all 
the reading material of which our original Detroit College 
library was the possessor. 

When our school was founded it was through the 
generous patronage of another Cincinnati man, our Bishop 
Caspar Henry Borgess, of pious memory, who, before he 
was ours, had been yours, as the pastor of the Church of 
St. Philomena, in this city, and who placed his cathedral 
church and residence at the disposal of the new institu- 
tion. When the foundation was effected more than fifty 
years ago, two sons of your school were of the first 
faculty of five. One of them was Joseph Francis Xavier 
Grimmelsman, destined to grow in brilliancy and useful- 
ness until he became the Superior of the Society for the 
Province of Missouri and the president and developer of 
Marquette University in Milwaukee. The other was Au- 
gustine Effinger, scholar, gentleman and apologist for 
those wastrel boys, to whom the highway and the open 
were vastly more attractive than the lanes which led to 
knowledge or the fields which were planted to wisdom 
and to culture. 

Following them, in the period of our foundation, our 
faculty was ornamented by such men as Aloysius Bosche 
and Henry Moeller, who ought to have been Scotchmen 
rather than Teutons, so competent were they at accom- 
plishing great results with small supply; and later by such 
other members of the Society as John and William Po- 
land, as William and Joseph Rigge, as the two Worpen- 
burgs, the two Brockmans, the two Ottings and the three 
Kempers, as William and Charles Ryan, as the silver- 
tongued McClorey of our present day, and that gentle 
schoolmaster, George McGovern, to whom our law stu- 
dents now, not unmindful of his right to more dignified 
appellation, lovingly refer as “Pop” behind his back. 

The certification of the first Master’s degree, made 
nearly forty-three years ago in favor of him who has the 
honor of being your guest tonight, bears the name of 
Michael Eicher, who is even now living out his old age 
among you. 
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All of these were yours before they were ours, and if 
you are not as proud of them as we, more shame be there 
to you for it. 

Of the presidents who have directed the destinies and 
development of Detroit College and the University of De- 
troit, three, James Foley, Louis Kellerman, and Michael 
Patrick Dowling, he of the silver tongue, who afterwards 
built wp Creighton University at Omaha, were given their 
collegiate training in your school and were the academic 
brethren of the members of your association. Even today 
our School of Law is ruled by Father George McGovern, 
and our School of Commerce and Finance by Father 
Henry Otting, who look equally with you upon St. 
Xavier’s as their Alma Mater. 

The faculties that have served our school from the first 
day to the present one include one hundred and eight pro- 
fessors and teachers, whose foundations in education are 
traceable to your own institution ; and while we make con- 
fession of their origins cheerfully, we do it yet a bit 
grudgingly, lest by the concession we impair that monopoly 
of affection in their regard which we believe should be 
held intact and as its own by the men and women of the 
University of Detroit. 

I have been asked to make to you some observations on 
the contributions of the Society of Jesus to American edu- 
cation, a contribution which, measured by the activities 
of today, is very much greater than most people suppose. 
That contribution is being made in terms and forms that 
is quite different from those of other donors to the causes 
of learning and culture, and to understand it appreciatingly 
one must contrast the other forms and the other methods. 


ORGANIZED BENEVOLENCE 


We live in an age of organized benevolence; the age 
of the community chest and of quantity production of al- 
truism; the age of mathematical adjustment of a standard- 
ized supply of human charity and comfort to the needs 
of those who are materially, spiritually and educationally 
indigent ; the age in which those who are constrained to do 
good things feel that their acts may become better ex- 
amples unto others if their kindly performances be accom- 
panied by the loud sounding of instruments of brass, and 
by inscriptions placed upon the public walls by the artistic 
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and industrious hands of them who are skilled in publicity ; 
the age in which the gentlemen of the daily press, with 
their wonderful opportunities for the relation of current 
events, seem sometimes to be usurping the functions of 
the Recording Angel, in setting down those things which 
the virtue of humility might require that they remain 
sealed until they are uncovered in the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat. 

Far be it from me to disparage these methods of our 
time, for they have had wonderfully beneficent results. 
They draw contribution from those who have to those who 
have not. They make generous-minded people interested, 
even in causes that they cannot intellectually appreciate. 
The “drive” has become a profession for the drivers, with 
almost a union scale for their recompense, with paid or- 
ganizations for the continuance of the good work, and for 
repeated reminders of the herd to support it; and with 
schedules of public approbation in which the immediate 
applause is proportioned to the monetary magnitude of the 
givings. These processes are very practical and will prob- 


ably continue to be necessary so long as there are many 
whose business trainings are so thorough and so over- 
mastering that they can see a good bargain in discounting, 
for present and immediate popular approval, the rather 
more substantial rewards which the Lord hath promised 
to make at a more deferred date in the future. 


A DIFFERENT CONTRIBUTION 


Those of you who remember your Anabasis and your 
Hellenica, will recall the quaint idiom of Xenophon when 
he sought to build up his literary contrasts. After de- 
scribing one member of his oppositions he almost  in- 
variably introduced the remaining one with the connecting 
phrase “over against.” Thus “over against” his descrip- 
tions of the army of Cyrus were his relations of the forces 
of Artaxerxes. “Over against” his measurements of the 
Spartans he set those of the Athenians. So “over against” 
this modern method of making contribution to worthy 
causes, I am going to take the liberty of setting the 
methods of the members of the Society of Jesus, in the 
making of their contributions of yesterday and today; in 
this very country of ours; before us and among us; in 
these very present cities of yours and mine; contributions 
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not made by angels, with endless celestial resource, but by 
very human men like you and me; men who were fellows 
with us in our colleges and neighborhoods; men grown 
from boys who were members of our groups and our 
“gangs; men who were “wild” boys, who indulged in 
rough and sturdy games, and who even played “hookey,” 
and perhaps fought with their fists, even as you and I; 
men whose successors are even now being recruited from 
other groups of student boys, of whom we sometimes, in 
the conservatism of our years, form the snap judgment 
that they can never be as good, nor as promising nor as 
useful as the boys of our own time, forgetting in our im- 
pudent solutions of such problems the mysterious but ever- 
present factor of the grace of God. 

Let us test their work by the modern measures of con- 
tribution. Put it on the adding machine and the calcu- 
lator. Analyze their expenditures of energy into present- 
day ergs of work. Take the statistics of their occupa- 
tions from their entombment in the church directories and 
put them on white paper to be read in the sunlight. Lay 
alongside them that very practical measure, the dollar, and 
see how many times its diameter is repeated in the length 
and breadth of their work. Translate the language of the 
schoolroom, the laboratory, the library and the cloister into 
the language of the market and the forum and see what 
the Jesuit contribution, in mere material values, means to 
education in America. 

Even from the merely mathematical standpoint it is 
very impressive. 


Jesuit CONTRIBUTION WEIGHED 


There are in the United States, under the control of 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus.seven major institu- 
tions of learning organized as Universities, each with its 
appropriate set of schools, and conveying instruction to 
their students in the arts and sciences, the law, engineer- 
ing, the art and practice of medicine, divinity, and eco- 
nomics, the latter whether under the designation of schools 
of commerce and finance, or schools of business adminis- 
tration. These universities are Georgetown, at Washing- 
ton; St. Louis, in the city of the same name; Loyola, at 
Chicago; Fordham, at New York; Marquette, at Milwau- 
kee; Creighton, at Omaha, and the University of Detroit. 
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In length of life, they vary from that of Georgetown, 
founded in the year of the adoption of the Constitution, 
down to comparatively recent dates. These universities 
are attended, according to the most recent statistics that | 
have been able to procure, by 29,533 students. They are 
not small schools, by any means. Fordham had, at the 
last public figuring, 7,618 students. Loyola, of Chicago, 
has nearly 6,000. Marquette has over 5,000. George- 
town, St. Louis, Creighton and Detroit have enrolments 
ranging from 2,500 to 3,000. 

In addition to these there are 20 institutions of col- 
legiate organization, some of them, like your own and 
3oston College, expanding into university structures, in 
which the educational wants of 12,845 other students are 
being supplied. These, too, are not small schools in point 
of attendance, the rolls of several of them carrying 1,000 
to 1,500 names apiece. 

Back of this organization of university and collegiate 
instruction, the Jesuits maintain 24 high schools that | 
have been able to get track of, and may be one or two 


more ; and these last year had attendances aggregating 11,- 
422 pupils. 

So here we have a grand total of 53,800 students of 
higher grade and lower, whose educations are being actu- 
ally given or supervised by teachers of the Society of 
Jesus. 


No WEALTH oF MONEY 


Of these schools and universities none have fortunes 
in the way of endowments save Creighton University and 
the Medical School of St. Louis University. That is to 
say they have no endowments of material capital, put out 
at interest, and furnishing any large measure of annual 
income for the support of their fabrics and their facul- 
ties. So, for the support that they have, they are obliged 
to depend upon the modest fees of their students, which 
are, by comparison, uniformly lower than those of con- 
temporary institutions doing similar work, either as public 
or private foundations. And this in the face of the fact 
that education, like all other processes that are being car- 
ried on nowadays, is constantly growing in cost. 

Modern education rightly demands better housing than 
it used to have. Modern education requires more costly 
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equipment than the older training needed. Modern educa- 
tional effort competes for scholarship in teachers, and 
where these are laymen, is forced to give them compensa- 
tion comparable to that obtainable in other professions, 
else its army would be no longer recruited in necessary 
number. Modern education has been called upon to enter 
new fields in commercial and industrial America, and this 
demand has been followed by a consequent one for new 
and costly courses. Modern-educational systems have been 
required to become contributors of new wealth to the 
treasury of human knowledge, as the results of studies, 
explorations and research; and these, again, call for added 
funds to spend, and funds in plenty. 

Money, however, has its greatest value in that it may 
pay for work; and if one has not money to pay for work 
and wants it done in spite of that, the only recourse is 
that he shall do the work himself. There may be endow- 
ments of workers quite as effective as endowments of 
money capital. And if the workers ‘be instinct with high 
purposes, with the love of wisdom and of the instillation 
of culture into the minds of those who seek to drink from 
the springs of Pieria, then it may become true that en- 
dowments of men are of even greater usefulness than 
mere endowments of money. 


ENDOW MENTs OF MEN 


These Jesuit universities, colleges and high schools 
which I have cited to you have such endowments of men. 
There are approximately 1,000 men of the Society of 
Jesus in Holy Orders and 500 other members of the So- 
ciety on their way to Holy Orders who compose the teach- 
ing faculties of these schools. They are men of learning 
and good educational training. They have been skilled in 
pedagogy, to qualify them to impart their learning to 
those who seek it. They have among their number spe- 
cialists in literature, in the various branches of specula- 
tive and practical science, in the philosophies, in the civil 
law, in general and special ethics. Taken all in all, it is 
neither flattery nor excess of modesty to say that ‘as a 
group of teachers they class up quite evenly with the aver- 
age of all the teachers in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. To say this is to say that their 
contribution to education, which is the gift of their prepa- 
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ration, their time and their work, is of equivalent value to 
that of the values of the other good men who honor the 
teaching profession in our country. 


THe Money EQUIVALENT 


What is that value? What is the money value of the 
service to American education rendered by these 1,500 
Jesuit Fathers and scholastics who compose the vertebrae 
of the educational bodies which maintain these universi- 
ties and colleges. Luckily we have very recent evidence of 
this value from high authority. Only last week Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, that wonderful administrator of 
education who heads Columbia University in New York, 
declared that the minimum money value of a college pro- 
fessor’s services, an amount which he should be paid to 
enable him to live decently and maintain the dignity of his 
calling, is $7,500 per year. At this rating the minimum 
value of the services of junior instructors should be pro 
rated at about $4,000. So these thousand Fathers engaged 
in instruction are performing a service with a minimum 
value of $7,500,000 a year and these 500 scholastics an- 
other service of a minimum value of $2,000,000 a year, 
or nine-and-a-half millions a year in all. 

I am advised by one skilled in the administration of 
Jesuit residences that the average living of these men costs 
about $800 a year in terms of present money. That is all 
they get for their work, in material values. The rest is 
their gift to education. The rest is what has to be sup- 
plied by other institutions for properly merited and prop- 
erly earned compensation of. teachers. 

Take the aggregate cost of their living, $1,250,000 at 
most from $9,500,000 value of their services and the re- 
mainder, $8,250,000 a year, represents the money value of 
the Jesuit contribution to American Christian education 
every year. Run that sum into figures a little farther. 
The average college or university endowment in this coun- 
try is well invested, if, for year in and year out, it pro- 
duces a return of ‘four-and-a-quarter per cent upon its 
principal in the year. Eight-and-a-quarter million dollars 
of annual contribution is, therefore, all that could be 
earned by a capital of 165 millions of money placed at the 
disposal of education, and that stupendous sum of money 
represents, it seems, the material value of the endowment 
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of men of grace and learning that the Jesuit colleges of 
this country have behind them. And, not to be invidious, 
it gives a suggestion of what a vastly greater capital value 
can be computed to represent the similar contributions of 
all the other Orders and Congregations of Catholic men 
and women to Christian education in this country. 


ENDOWMENTS Put To!WorK 


The importance of this contribution is that it is all put 
to work. The Jesuit educator takes for his service only a 
living, a decent home, a decent nourishment, a decent at- 
tire in which to appear among his fellow men and when 
he leaves his residence a dollar or two in his pocket to 
bring him back to it. There is no luxury in his life. His 
work is confined to no eight-hour day. The weekly school 
holiday is not for him to spend idly. He counts no Annus 
Sabbaticus in the passing of his years. 

Of course, these good gentlemen do not count the value 
of their work in these terms, nor do we, as a rule. We 
do not count the money value of love, except occasionally 
in the divorce courts and the breach-of-promise cases. We 
do not count the value of human ability, except occasion- 
ally when men of special usefulness break their contracts 
of service with their employers and go into that of their 
competitors. But we do so much and so blatantly count 
the value of money as applied to education and culture that 
there can be no harm in measuring the value of devotion 
and effort in the same terms. Mr. Edison and Mr. Tesla 
may have made fortunes out of their devotion to science, 
but Charles Steinmetz forgot how many cents there are in 
a dollar and Isaac Newton was not paid so many pounds 
a year for the studies which established the law of gravi- 
tation. 


GrowTH OF JESUIT SCHOOLS 


Let us turn to the pleasanter aspect of the devotion of 
the Jesuits to American education and their contributions 
along the lines of progress in that field. 

Their first foundations, like those of most of our edu- 
cational institutions, were confined to academic curricula, 
including those studies which we usually group as the arts 
and sciences. So also began Harvard, Yale, Columbia and 
the great state universities. More than these latter, the 
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Jesuit courses emphasized thoroughness in chemical and 
physical science. As the others expanded they added 
courses in divinity, because they weve nearly all the foun- 
dations of particular eccleciastical organizations, which re- 
cruited their ministries from the higher schools. Provision 
for the training of the Catholic priesthood being made 
through the seminaries as a supplement to the colleges, 
the Jesuit schools did not develop by the addition of di- 
vinity courses but rather by the addition of the civil law 
to their subjects, in the first stages of expansion. As medi- 
cine began to be associated with University groups rather 
than to be taught in separate colleges of the art, George- 
town, Fordham, Loyola, of Chicago; Marquette, of Mil- 
waukee ; St. Louis afd Creighton, of Omaha, added medi- 
cal schools to the opportunities of instruction which they 
offered. 

With the advent of the age of machinery, the develop- 
ment of electricity as a form of power supplementing 
steam, the further conversion of the power of falling 
water into electric energy, the demand for great transpor- 
tational and other mechanical development called for that 
application of higher mathematics which we generally call 
engineering. The Jesuit universities have established 
schools devoted to the teaching of that subject. Some of 
these are very largely attended, in the case of our own 
University of Detroit, by nearly 900 students. 

The most recent demand for organized academic train- 
ing has come from modern business and industry with 
their requirements for perfection in accounting and eco- 
nomic control in production. So that all the Jesuit univer- 
sities and some of the colleges have kept even step with 
their contemporaries in American education, and have 
added courses covering the subjects which are required to 
make well-rounded practitioners of commerce. 

The point I make is that these Jesuit schools have 
grown in scholastic usefulness for the various fields of en- 
deavor upon which civilization thrives. 





DISTINCTIVE VIRTUES 


Their distinctive virtues as seats of public instruction 
seem to me to be striking. To begin with the Jesuit col- 
leges have held to the classics as a basis of culture. To- 
day, in company with most other Catholic schools, they 
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give that importance to their teaching which is based upon 
the fact that their vocabularies and their rhetorics are the 
common denominators of the English and the Romance 
group of languages, in which so large a share of the 
world’s communication is carried on, and whose elegances 
and forms are largely based upon the parent models. 

To follow up, the Jesuit schools in the United States 
have, from design or accident, been founded, as to most 
of them, in the communities which have become seats of 
production and trade. From these come a demand for 
education which cannot be wholly supplied by those splen- 
did schools which are seated in the smaller places. To 
meet this demand the schools of the cities must take ac- 
count of the presence of large numbers of candidates for 
learning, whose means and conditions do not permit sepa- 
ration from their families, retirement to the purely scholas- 
tic atmosphere of the isolated schools, or neglect of the 
opportunity to “put themselves through.” As our country 
and our cities grow, they are developing among young 
people more and more of a desire to acquire education “on 
their own.” There always were such, but never so many 
as now. The varied opportunities for remunerative occu- 
pation in the cities permit of adjustments of hours, so that 
one may earn some kind of a living and study at the same 
time; and our most successful and earnest students are 
coming from this class of neophytes. To its splendid 
credit be it said, both publicly and privately managed edu- 
cation is reaching out to be of service to these applicants, 
and the Jesuit institutions in even step with the rest. Both 
by day and by night, in period of winter work or ordinary 
summer rest, from autumnal equinox to summer solstice, 
these schools have open doors to those who seek their com- 
fort and their help. ; 

The Jesuit schools, rather more distinctly than those 
others which form a part of the fabric of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country, have assimilated into their faculties 
laymen of special teaching ability, outside that of the 
ordinary and expectable training of the Fathers, this being 
notably true in business economics, engineering and the 
science of medicine. Naturally many of these are not of 
the Catholic Faith, and the results of such associations are 
a distinctly higher public regard of the institutions and a 
better spirit of appreciation and toleration. 
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Very early the Jesuit institutions urged the necessity of 
full college courses as a basis for the further study of the 
learned professions. Time was when a high-school gradu- 
ate could enter upon the study of the law or medicine with 
no other educational equipment. Today the requirements 
are tending toward completer collegiate equipment. With 
the lengthening of the professional courses the Jesuits, 
equally with their contemporaries, are accommodating the 
double requirement ‘by the maintenance of pre-legal and 
pre-medical courses. Even now the best minds of the en- 
gineering professions are calling for similar training, 
antecedent to the study of their specialists, and tomorrow 
we may be sure, the Jesuit institutions will have developed 
pre-engineering instruction. 

In yet two other phases the Jesuit Colleges and univer- 
sities have kept step with the best practices of modern edu- 
cation. One of these is the recognition of the usefulness 
of athletics and recreation. The playfields and stadia of 
some of them represent today in many instances, a greater 
investment than the entire original ones in school plants, 
and one calculated to give youth its fling, to direct its 
energy through safely marked channels, to inspire the 
school spirit, and to build up, in honest contest, that spirit 
of cameraderie between the students of all contemporary 
institutions which lays the foundation for common respect 
between them all when they engage in the enterprises of 
manhood and maturity. The other characteristic is the 
admission of women to the special and _ professional 
courses, a consideration growing out of the modern identi- 
fication of womanhood with pursuits which even in the 
time of some of us would have been thought unfeminine, 
but which has since become very matter of fact. 

So the contribution of the Society of Jesus to educa- 
tion in America has not only been sacrificial and generous, 
but very practical. At every stage of educational growth, 
it has been very much up to the date. They have been 
neither the last by whom the new was tried, nor yet the 
first to put the old aside. 


Tne Divine IDEAL 


And, through it all, they have superadded to education 
in the humanities and the sciences an education in the 
greatest science of all, the appreciation of the Divine Ideal. 
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To the merely human information conveyed to the student 
of Jesuit college or university, there is added the instruc- 
tion which advises of duty, of responsibility, of the rela- 
tion of the creature to the Creator. To the development 
of his science there is added the quickening of his con- 
science. Be he destined to be a business man, he is trained 
in honesty and fair dealing for its own sake. Be he des- 
tined to be master of production in industry, he is trained 
in his duty to his workers. Be his place in life in the pro- 
fession of law, he is trained that his wisdom shall not be 
used to defeat justice, but to promote it. Be he trained 
in the mysteries of medicine, he is given along with the 
knowledge of them, the Christian ethical concepts of the 
origin and sanctity of human life. And this is the great- 
est wisdom of all. 

These are the high lights of the Jesuit contribution to 
education in America; that it has been carried on for long; 
that it is being carried on in force, in many places and for 
the benefit of more than half-a-hundred-thousand  stu- 
dents ; that it has kept step with progress and development 
in things material; that it possesses a quality all its own 
as to things moral and spiritual; that from the first day of 
its organization until now it has had as its motto, “For God, 
for country, for truth”; and that in its last day, when that 
day shall come, it will be found that Jesuit educators in 
America will still be accepting these as the cardinal points 
of their educational compasses. 

As students and as scholars it has become a part of our 
lives to be appreciative of that army of men and women, 
who in this America of ours, some for sadly insufficient 
material requital and some for none at all, give up their 
lives to the teaching of an oncoming generation and the 
perfection of a maturing one in its knowledge and applica- 
tion of the experiences and results of the past. We have 
heen taught to value the work of those who are pushing 
the tunnels of research into the yet unopened mines behind 
whose granites and porphyries there still lie uncovered 
mysteries of nature and science. We have from experi- 
ence learned to respect sacrifice and patience and per- 
sistence in the dissemination of human and spiritual ef- 
fort. And with these trainings and the impulses born of 
them, is it any wonder that on such occasions as this, when 
we consider the work of our very own, when there are 
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marshaled before us the personalities and the results of 
that singular group of men who have been our teachers 
and our guides, we all of us come instinctively to atten- 
tion, and in unison respectfully declare, Salutamus. 


The Service of Love 





Rr. Rev. Joun J. Mirrty, D.D., 
Bishop of Salt Lake City 


A sermon delivered in the Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt Lake 
City, on April 19, 1928, on the occasion of the organization of 
the Salt Lake Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 
Reprinted from the “Intermountain Catholic.” 


“Amen I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world that also which she 
hath done shall be told for a memorial of her” 
(St. Mark xiv, 9). 


O* TilLS oceasion of the formation of the Salt Lake 

Diocesan Council of the National Council of Catholic 
Women of the United States, your Bishop extends to 
you a heartfelt welcome to this Cathedral Church of the 
Madeleine, and beseeches the blessing of God upon your 
new labors. 





Mary MacpALEN 


The life history of St. Mary Magdalen, the patroness 
of this Cathedral and of this diocese, contains two very 
marked characteristics that should serve as an example 
to you in the work that you have undertaken. These two 
characteristics are described in the very words of Christ. 
Himself about Mary Magdalen, and they run like a thread 
through her entire life, from the time of her conversion 
on into eternity. “She loved much” and “She hath done 
what she could.” 

A rapid survey of the life of Mary Magdalen will 
show how these two outstanding characteristics animated 
her conduct and her life towards Christ. There is, first 
of all, that wonderful scene in the banquet hall of Simon 
the Pharisee when this woman of the streets came and 
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knelt at the feet of Christ; with her vision cleared by 
the sight of Christ she saw herself as God saw her; she 
was dissatisfied, and realized that she could find only in 
Christ the peace and contentment that her soul craved for. 
With her heart filled with sorrow for her life of sin, she 
fell on her knees and washed His feet, and wiped them 
with the hair of her thead, and kissed His feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. And Christ gave her 
plenary absolution. “Many sins are forgiven her because 
she hath loved much.” 


MONTHS OF SERVICE 


And then there followed months of service to the 
Divine Master; months when she showed her love by do- 
ing what she could; months that now were sweet and pure 
and clean and wholesome; months when, with the other 
holy women, it was her privilege to administer to the 
Divine Master as He went about the highways and the 
byways doing good. And we have the beautiful scene 
in the home of Mary and Martha. Mary sits at His 
feet listening to His words, drinking in His love and 
affection, and, although her sister, Martha, is solicitous 
about many things and complains to the Lord about Mary, 
Our Lord says: “Mary hath chosen the better part which 
shall not be taken away from her.” And once again in 
the house of Simon the leper, in Bethania, there is repeated 
that Scene of the washing of the feet of Christ by Mary; 
once more she kneels and anoints the feet of Christ and 
dries them with her hair, and the house is filled with the 
odor of the ointment. It was on this occasion that Judas 
complained: ‘To what purpose is this waste? For this 
might have been sold for ‘much and given to the poor.” 
And then Our Lord made answer: “Amen I say unto 
you, wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, that also which.she ‘hath done shall be told 
for a memorial of her.” 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


With the memory of all this in her heart and soul we 
can picture some of the raging, tumultuous feelings that 
animated ther soul on that first Good Friday when she 
watched as closely as she could the Passion and_ the 
Crucifixion of her Divine Master and King. She mixed 
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in with the throng of people which on the Sunday previous 
had hailed Him as King and now cried out for His 
crucifixion. She saw the soldiers lash Him with the 
scourge; she heard the roar of laughter that went up 
from the crowd when He was brought before Pilate, with 
the purple cloak upon His shoulders, a reed in His hand, 
and a crown of thorns upon His brow. She heard Pilate 
pass the sentence of death and saw the Cross placed upon 
His shoulders. Following Him along the road, she made 
the first Stations of the Cross; and when the soldiers 
and the mob gave way at Calvary, Mary Magdalen, with 
her heart full of love, did what she could. Where now 
was Peter, once so anxious to draw the sword? Where 
now was Martha, so solicitous about many things? Nothing 
now could serve our dear Master, but the service of love 
and the perfume of affection going forth from hearts 
wholly and entirely dedicated to Him. And Mary Mag- 
dalen stood there at the foot of the Cross hoping against 
hope that the tragedy would not end so tragically. She 
heard the High Priests and soldiers cry out: “If Thou 
he the Son of God, come down from the Cross.” She 
heard the two thieves that were crucified on either side 
of Christ cry out: “If Thou be the Son of God, save 
Thyself and us.” How there must have risen up in the 
heart of Mary Magdalen a similar prayer: “If Thou be 
the Son of God, save Thyself and me.” And Christ, 
bowing His head, breathed His last. Her Absolvet was 
gone; her King was dead. But there was enough of her 
Friend left to whom she could express her love and 
service; and so, she formed part of that little procession 
that went into the quiet little garden of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and there she helped to wash His Body and once 
again to anoint It with the precious ointment, and there 
she stood mute and helpless as they rolled the stone before 
the tomb. 

A night and a day and another night passed by, and 
early on Easter Sunday morning, before the dawn, she 
hurried out from the city of Jerusalem to the burial place 
of her Divine Master to complete the anointing of His 
Body. She goes there with her perfumes to do a last 
service to one whom she loves, to one whom she was 
devoted. When she reaches the sepulcher, the great stone 
is rolled away and the tomb is emipty; she sees a man 
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standing there whom she thinks is the gardener. “Sir, 
if thou hast taken Him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid Him, and I will take Him away.” Such love, such 
service, such Divine simplicity won the Sacred Heart of 
Our Divine Saviour and He reveals Himself to Magdalen: 
“Mary”; and she answers with the old cry: “Rabboni.” 


LIFE IN FRANCE 


The years go by, and tradition tells us that with 
Lazarus Mary goes forth from Palestine to southern 
France, and there for years and years she lives her life 
of love and service to Christ and to His Church. A 
final scene crowns her life. That scene is in Heaven 
where Christ is sitting at the right of His eternal Father ; 
suddenly the light of Heaven grows brighter and there is 
great joy before the angels of God. The gates of Heaven 
are flung open. The heavenly court is filled with the 
perfume of ointment; before the Divine Master can arise 
to greet her, Mary Magdalen has thrown herself at His 
feet. She sits there; she needs no other throne. She has 
now entered into the fruition and the enjoyment of that 
hetter part which shall not be taken from her. Who 
shall now separate her from the love of Christ? “Neither 
life, nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate her from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNED 


This survey of this life of our patron saint describes 
the two characteristics that should aninyate the Catholic 
women of this diocese in the work which you have under- 
taken; like Mary Magdalen it should be your effort to love 
much and to do what you can. We must not forget that 
the Church is the mystical body of Christ. Christ has 
not died and gone away forever. He has left Himself in 
His Church. It is Christ who speaks through His Vicar, 
the Pope; it is Christ, speaking through His Bishops and 
priests, who preaches to you His Gospel; it is Christ, 
through His priests, who offers up the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass; it is Christ, through His priests, who absolves 
you from sin and feeds you with the Bread of Life, and 
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anoints the sick and the dying; it is Christ, who suffers 
in those who suffer; it is Christ who prays with those 
who pray; it is Christ who labors in those who labor. In 
all these ways it is Christ acting through His members. 
The Catholic Church is the mystical body of Christ; and 
He demands of us the same love and the same service for 
that mystical Christ in His Church as He demanded and 
received from His Apostles and Mary Magdalen and the 
holy women for Himself during His physical life here 
upon earth for thirty-three years. So you can show a 
service to Christ in His Church, the same service which 
Mary Magdalen gave Him two thousand years ago in 
Palestine—to love Him much, to do what you can. 





SERVICE OF LovE 

Let me summarize for you the nature of this service 
of love. First of all, you have your duty to your parish. 
Throughout the world, the Catholic Church is organized 
according to parochial units. We cannot hope for success 
in any organization or in any diocese unless the parishes 
are formed and organized and functioning properly. So 
that my first message to you today is to be loyal, faithful, 
and devoted to your own parishes, first and foremost. 
That means that you are going to second the work of your 
pastor. You will assist him in every way possible. There 
are so many ways in which he can be helped, particularly 
in this diocese where we are so few in numbers and so 
small in our resources. It requires the service of love on 
the part of the laity to enable the pastor to carry out the 
work as it should be done. You can assist Him in re- 
ligious instruction of the children; you can assist Him in 
the care of the sanctuary; you can build wp the societies 
in your own parish. This Diocesan Council is built up 
from parochial units, from the women’s societies in 
every parish, and by helping to build them you are aiding 
in the general work of the diocese. 





OBLIGATIONS 


Secondly, there is your duty to your diocese and the 
fulfilment of your diocesan obligations. It is rather 
startling that this diocese has not yet given a native son 
to the priesthood. Something is wrong when the fathers 
and mothers of this diocese are not sending their boys 
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into the sanctuary. Until we can staff our churches with 
our own native priests we are not functioning properly. 
So I ask the people of the diocese to say a prayer every 
day that God will bless us with vocations. 

Then there is also the work of supporting our schools ; 
with the resources ‘we have here we are accomplishing 
miracles in the Catholic education of our children; the 
proportion of our children in Salt Lake Diocese who are 
receiving a Catholic education ranks among the highest 
in the whole country. It is something of which we ought 
to be proud, and [ am glad to add that in the secular 
branches our Catholic schools rank as high as and perhaps 
higher than other schools in this section of the country. 
Let us start a campaign to back up our own parochial 
schools. Talk about them. Do not allow people to repeat 
the old, old libel that the Catholic school is not as good as 
the other schools. It is not true. We must, one and all, 
stand in back of the principles of Catholic education and 
do what we can in order to further and to forward all 
of our schools. 

In the matter of diocesan activities your organization 
today takes on a diocesan form. It means that as an 
organization you must be able to function in civic matters. 
Here in the city of Salt Lake the Catholic Woman’s 
League for years has been carrying on tremendously suc- 
cessful work in the matter of representing the Catholic 
people in the various civic organizations of the city and 
the state. I wish to pay special tribute to the work that 
has been done along these lines by the Catholic Woman's 
League of Salt Lake City. You can carry on similar 
work. You are not independent individuals; you are an 
organization representing the Catholic womanhood of the 
Diocese of Salt Lake; and as the Catholic womanhood of 
the diocese you have a right to stand up and present the 
Catholic point of view on all questions of moral and civic 
interest. I have no doubt whatsoever that you will be 
able to accomplish a great deal of work, not only in this 
city, but in the various cities of the diocese. 

You are an organization representing the Catholic 
womanhood of the Diocese of Salt Lake, having not only 
a diocesan character, but a national character. You are 
now grouped together with the Catholic women of every 
State and of every diocese of the country. There has 
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been a tremendous amount of work accomplished in the 
past few years by the National Council of Catholic 
Women. They stand for millions of Catholic women 
throughout this country; they stand for the Catholic ideal 
of womanhood in our national life. 

I need not say how as individuals, as well as an or- 
ganization, you have your obligations to the Church in 
its national work, to the Church at large in its universal 
work, especially in the support of the missions, and to 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XJ, now gloriously reigning 
as the Vicar of Christ on earth. In every one of these 
spheres you women have a duty, an obligation, an op- 
portunity to do great work for Christ and for His Church. 
If you are only animated by this spirit of St. Mary 
Magdalen; if you are only filled with a great love for 
Christ, with an anxiety to do all you can for Christ, | 
have no doubt that as the future years unfold themselves 
the work that you women do for God and for Christ and 
for souls in this diocese will be told for a remembrance 
unto you. 








